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SOCRATES. 

From the recent translation of the “ Dia- 
logues of Plato,” by Jouett of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, we extract a few pages—the 
close of the Apology of Socrates. His words 
of prophetic warning to his unjust judges, of 
comfort to his friends, of satisfaction at the 
prospect of death, and of trust in the guid- 
ance of his “ familiar oracle,” are so noble, 
and so entirely in accord with the experience 
of the children of the light in all ages, that 
we earnestly commend them to our readers. 

Not much time will be gained, O Atheni- 
ans, in return for the evil name which you 
will get from the detractors of the city, who 
will say that you killed Socrates, a wise man ; 
for they will call me wise, even though I am 
not wise, when they want to reproach you. If 
you had waited but a little while, your desire 
would have been fulfilled in the course of 
nature. For I am far advanced in years, as 
you may perceive, and not far from death. I 
am speaking now only to those of you who 
have condemned me to death. And I have 
another thing to say to them: You think that 
I was convicted through deficiency of words, 
—I mean, that if I had thought fit to leave 
nothing undone, nothing unsaid, I might 
have gained an acquittal. Not so; the de- 
ficiency which led to my conviction was not 
of words—certainly not. But I had not the 
boldness or impudence or inclination to ad- 
dress you, weeping and wailing and lament- 





ing, and saying and doing many thi 
which you have been Neomtemned. to hear 
from others, and which, as I say, are unwor- 
thy of me. But I thought that I ought not 
to do anything common or mean in the hour 
of danger ; nor do I now repent of the manner 
of my defence, and i would rather die hay- 
ing spoken after my manner, than speak in 
your manner and live. 

The difficulty, my friends, is not in avoid- 
ing death, but in avoiding unrighteousness ; 
for that runs faster than death. I am old 
and move slowly, and the slower runner has 
overtaken me, and my accusers are quick and 
keen, and the faster runner, who is unright- 
eousness, has overtaken them. And now I 
depart hence condemned by you to suffer the 
penalty of death, and they, too, go their 
ways condemned by the truth to suffer the 
penalty of villany and wrong; and I must 
abide by my reward, let them abide by theirs. 
I suppose that these things may be regarded 
as futed, and | think that they are well. 

And now, O men who have condemned 
me, I would fain prophesy to you, for I am 
about to die, and that is the hour in which 
men are gifted with prophetic power. And 
I prophesy to you who are my murderers 
that immediately after my death, punishment 
far heavier than you have inflicted on me 
will surely await you. Me you have killed 
because you wanted to escape the accuser 
and not give an account of your lives, But 
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that will not be as you suppose: far other- 
wise. For I say that there will be more ac- 
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and more pleasantly than this one, I think 
that any man, I will not say a private man, 


cusers of you than there are now; accusers | but even the great King will not find many 


whom hitherto I have restrained ; and as they 
are younger they will be more severe with 

ou, and you will be more offended at them. 

or if you think that by killing men you can 
avoid the accuser censuring your lives, you 
are mistaken ; that is not a way of escape 
which is either possible or honorable ; the 
easiest and noblest way is not to be crushing 
others, but to be improving yourselves. This 
is the prophecy which I utter before my de- 
parture, to the judges who have condemned 
me. 

Friends who would have acquitted me, I 
would like also to talk with you about this 
thing which has happened, while the magis- 
trates are busy, and before I go to the place 
at which I must die. Stay then awhile, for 
we may as well talk with one another while 
there is time. You are my friends, and I 
should like to show you the meaning of this 
event that has happened to me. O, my 
judges—for you I may truly call judges—I 
should like to tell you of a wonderful circum- 
stance. Hitherto the familiar oracle within 
me has been constantly in the habit of oppos- 
ing me even about trifles, if I was going to 
make a slip or error about anything; and 
now, as you see, there has come upon me 
that which may be thought and is generally 
helieved to be, the last and worst evil. 

But the oracle made no sign of opposition, 
either as I was leaving my house and going 
out in the morning, or when I was going up 
into this court, or while I was speaking, at 
anything which I was going to say; and yet 
I have often been stopped in the middle of a 
speech, but now in nothing which I either 
said or did touching this matter has the 
oracle opposed me. What do I take to be 
the explanation of this? I will tell you. I 
regard this as a proof that what has hap- 

ned to me isa good, and that those who 
think that death is an evil are in error. 

Let us reflect in another way, and we shall 
see that there is great reason to hope that 
death is good, for one of two things: either 
death is a state of nothingness and utter un- 
consciousness, or, as men say, there is a change 
and migration of the soul from this world to 
another. Now, if you suppose there is no 
consciousness, but a sleep like the sleep of 
him who is undisturbed even by the sight of 
dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain. 
For if a person were to select the night in 
which his sleep was undisturbed even by 
‘dreams, and were to compare with this the 
other days and nights of his life, and then 
were to tell us how many days and nights he 
had passed in the course of his life better 


| gle night. 


such days or nights, when compared with the 
others. Now, if death is like this, I say that 
to die is gain ; for eternity is then only a sin- 
But if death is the journey to an- 
other place, and there, as men say, all the 
dead are, what gcod, O, my friends and 
judges, can be greater than this? If indeed, 
when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, 


he is delivered from the professors of jus- @ 


tice in this world, and finds the true judges 
who are said to give judgment there, Minos 
and Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus, and Trip- 
tolemus, and other sons of God who were 
righteous in their own life, that pilgrimage 
will be worth making. What would not a 
man give if he might converse with Orpheus, 
and Musaeus, and Hesiod, and Homer? 
Nay, if this be true, let me die again and 
again. I, too, shall have a wonderful inter- 
est in a place where I can converse with Pal- 
medes, and Ajax the son of T-Jamon, and 
other heroes of old, who have suffered death 
through an unjust judgment; and there will 
be no small pleasure, as I think, in comparing 
my own sufferings with theirs. Above all, 
I shall be able to continue my search unto 
true and false knowledge, as in this world, so £& 
also in that. I shall find out who is wise, 
and who pretends to be wise and is not. What 
would not a man give, O judges, to be able 
to examine the leader of the great Trojan 
expedition, or Odysseus or Sisyphus, or num- 
berless others, men and women too! What 
infinite delight would there be in conversing 
with them and asking them questions! For 
in that world they do not put a man to 
death for this; certainly not. For besides 
being happier in that world than in this, they 
will be immortal, if what is said is true. 
Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer 
about death, and know this of a truth, that 
no evil can happen to a good man, either in 
this life or after death. He and his are not 
neglected by the gods, nor has my own ap- 


proaching end happened by mere chance. 


But I see clearly that to die and be released 
was better for me, and therefore, the oracle 
gave no sign. For which reason, also, I am 
not angry with my accusers and condemners; 
they have done me no harm, although neither 
of them meant to do me any good; and for 
this I gently blame them. 

Still I have a favor to ask of them. When 
my sons are grown up, I would ask you, O 
my friends, to punish them; and I would 


have you trouble them, as I have troubled 
you, if they seem to care about riches, or 
anything, more than about virtue ; or if they 
pretend to be something when they are 
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really nothing,—then reprove them as I have 
reproved you, for not caring about that for 
which they ought to care, and thinking they 
are something when they are really nothing. 
And if you do this, I and my sons will have 
received justice at your hands. 

The hour of departure has arrived, and we 
go our ways—I to die, and you to live. 
Which is better God only knows. 


within the limits of its province, and all ques- 
tions which relate to general practice must of 
consequence be settled by general consent. 
The general practice of Society in regard to 
marriage can never be settled by a Monthly 
Meeting, but must be guided by the harmo- 
nious conclusion of the Yearly Meeting. Let 
it be supposed that with a small exception in 
your Monthly Meeting, the Society are uni- 
form in the marriage covenant, and enter into 
that solemn obligation by the same form of 
expression. Canst thou conceive that such 
uniformity should be changed in a Society 
professing to be led by the one Spirit and 
formed into the one body, especially where 
the act is the same, as is the fact in the case 
of marriage? If every Monthly Meeting 
within the limits of our Yearly Meeting were 
to take up the question and deviate in the 
same degree from each other that ap- 
pears to have done, what would be the conse- 
quence? Would it not — very disa- 
greeable impressions—and that they would 
be liable to deviate cannot be doubted by any 
one who is acquainted with the present state 
of Society—I therefore conclude that subjects 
of a general kind are wisely held within the 
controi of the Yearly Meeting; therefore, 
without entering into the arguments which 
might be used on either side of the subject, I 
hold it safe for me to stand subordinate to 
the present custom of the Society ; but should 
the objections rise in any to the present cus- 
tom so high as that they might believe it 
proper to lay them before a Monthly Meeting, 
and thence to take their regular course to a 
Quarterly, and so if found of sufficient weight, 
to a Yearly Meeting, in that stage I should 
be willing to try the whole subject; at pres- 
ent I do not consider it open for discussion, 
and shall consequently avoid any specific 
sentiment upon it. I am satisfied with what 
has been the uniform practice of Society, and 
willing to remain so until the subject in the 
course of order and in the line of my duty 
shall come before me. If from what I have 
said thou should bein any manner benefitted, 
thou art welcome to so much of the attention 
of thy affectionate friend, J.K 















































Tue Moss. Rose.—Krummacher illustrates 
simplicity by the following beautiful fable: 

The angel who takes care of the flowers, 
and sprinkles upon them dew in the still 
night, slumbered on a spring day in the shade 
of a rose bush. When he awoke, he said, 
“‘ Most beautiful of my children, I thank thee 
for thy refreshing odur and cooling shade. 
Could you now ask any favor, how willingly 
would [ grant it!” 

“ Adorn me, then, with a new charm,” said 
the spirit of the rose bush in a beseeching 
tone. 

So the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers 
with simple moss. Sweetly it stood there, in 
its modest attire, the moss rose, the most beau- 
tiful of its kind. 

So the costliest ornaments are often the 
simplest. There is no gold, nor jewel, nor 
sparkling pearl equal to the “ ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight 
of God, of great price.” 


LETTER FROM JESSE KERSEY. 


Respected Friend :—As by thy letter I am 
informed of the interest thou hast felt in the 
subject which has been lately agitated in your 
meeting, it has appeared to me that I might 
state in answer, that as to the subject itself 
there appears in my mind no difficulty ; but 
I feel some concern lest my friends should too 
zealously dispute upon it. The foundation 
upon which society must stand, if it stands at 
all, is the spirit of condescension and mutual 
forbearance—any degree of selfishness er op- 
position must be destructive of its very exist- 
ence so far as it is permitted to take hold. 
On this general principle I have ever thought 
it safe to give my judgment to my friends, 
and having done so, passively to lone the 
subject ; thou seest therefore that as it re- 
lates to any question which may be agitated 
among Friends I can have no point to carry 
—my judgment being settled that all conclu- 
sions which take place in the harmony are 
right as respects the body which adopts them, 
though they may be defective as respects 
the question settled. In the order of Society 
there is a necessary subordination to be ob- 
served, and without which confusion must 
follow. No question can be finally settled by 
a Monthly Meeting which does not come 








LOVE TO THE CREATOR. 


This feeling, which lies at the foundation 
of all religion, may exist in two forms, as a 
sentiment and asa principle. When any im- 
pulse arises in the mind, the will must take 
action upon it; if it approves, and resolves 
to encourage it, and act according to its 
promptings, it then becomes a principle. But 
if the impulse be slighted, or indulged as a 
mere feeling, and not suffered to work itself 
out into action, then it dies out, or exists only 
as a vague and dreamy sentiment. Thus, we 
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often find persons who intellectually appear 
to possess this sentiment of love to the Crea- 
tor, without its exhibiting any active power ; 
and there are those who can speak touching 
and sublime expressions on the subject, while 
indulging in the most unworthy conduct. 
Just as in nature, though no rose could blos- 
som without the vital energy that only the 
Author of Creation can impart, yet no garden 
can thoroughly please the eye, without the 
care of man to dress and to keep it; so the 
feeling of love to God implanted in the heart 
must be nourished, if its influence is to be 
maintained. The feeling of love within us is 
only available when used by our own free 
choice and will and determined energy of 
action. Socrates asked an atheistic friend, if 
he had not observed that man is never so 
well disposed to serve the Deity as in that 
part of life when reason bears the greatest 
sway, and the judgment is in its full strength 
and maturity, and that those kingdoms and 
commonwealths most renowned for their wis- 
dom and antiquity are those whose piety and 
devotion have been the most observable. 
Every man must have some ruling principle ; 
every character some ruling force. Goodness 
can never be negative, or simply innocent. It 
must be positive and earnest. We love inno- 
cence in a child, but strong, active, living 
virtue is necessary to goodness in a man, and 
this can only be obtained by the careful 
cultivation of the living principle of love to 
the Creator. It is this vital force that gives 
courage, wisdom and strength ; that lightens 
the most wearisome duties and soothes the 
saddest sorrows. There are people rigid in 
battling against heresy, and denouncing opin 
ions different from their own, who are yet 
utterly lacking in the deep foundation prin- 
ciple from which all such opinions ought to 
spring. The honorable lawyer ever keeps in 
view the fundamental principles of legal mo- 
rality, in all his argument and practice, while 
the mere pettifogger will quibble about petty 
technicalities, mistaking them for the essence 
of the law. Many persons mistake the love 
of a sect for the love of God. But far above 
all sects, and all parties, is the love of truth, 
to which our allegiance should ever be su- 
preme. To cultivate most successfully this 
principle we must cease to cherish whatever 
is inconsistent with it. It is a law of our 
physical nature that the vital force, directed 
to one function, is by so much absorbed from 
the others. The sup~eme love of business or 
pleasure, or honor, will be sufficient of itself 
to stifle and eradicate this principle, which if 
cherished and trained, will rise above all other 
affections, and develope the entire character. 
The careful regulation of the body, the train- 
ing of the mind, and the discipline of the 


moral faculties, all conduce to this end. The 
power of habit cannot be overrated, and re- 
ligious habits are, like the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, silent and uniform, but all-perva- 
ding. This love of the Creator, cherished and 
cultivated as the supreme and ruling principle 
of life, is the secret of all true happiness. He 
who possesses it need not fear calamities or 
reverses, for they will come to him as the 
wise dispensation of a kind and loving Father, 
who cannot err; and all his joys will be en- 
hanced by the filial gratitude that will per- 
vade his breast.—/ublice Ledger. 


jones 

In regard to prayer, Isaac Penington says, 
“he that utters a word beyond the sense that 
God begets in his spirit, takes God’s name in 
vain, and provokes him to jealousy against 
his soul. ‘ God is in heaven, thou art on earth, 
therefore let thy words be few.’ The few words 
which the Spirit speaks, or the few still, soft, 
gentle breathings which the Spirit begets, are 
pleasing to God and profitable to the soul ; 
but the many words which man’s wisdem af- 
fects hurt the precious life, and thicken the 
veil of death over the soul; keeping that part 
alive which separates from God; which part 
must die, ere the soul can live.” 


Jntemmteailfipeiaieins 
THE DISPERSION OF PLANTS UPON THE FACE 
OF THE EARTH. 

BY LEO HARTLEY GRINDON, 

Travellers, on their return from the ex- 
ploration of distant countries, tell us of every 
conceivable diversity of climate and of ter- 
restrial surface. Those who have penetrated 
the Arctic circle describe snows almost peren- 
nial, and a region so inhospitable that every- 
thing necessary to support human life must 
be carried thither; those who bring home the 
browned faces that show the intensity of In- 
dian sunshine tell of arid and sandy plains 
from which every particle of moisture appears 
to have been evaporated long ages ago. Some 
give us accounts of huge mountains where, 
at mid-summer, the white mantle of mid-win- 
ter still lingers undissolved, though at the 
base it is fervid summer, all latitudes being 
represented in miniature during the course of 
a few thousand feet of vertical ascent ; others, 
again, tell us of countries where rain does not 
fall for a dozen years at a time, and where 
the surface of the ground is covered with 
crystallized salts. Wonderful is this, what- 
ever the associations under which it is regard- 
ed; more wonderful yet is the fact that every 
spot of earth, hot or cold, high or low, is sup- 
plied with vegetation at once appropriate and 
ornamental. No place is incapable of sup- 
porting vegetable life of some kind; and al- 
though there are districts where grass and 
trees are never seen, and perpetual desola- 
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tion gives the idea of their being worn out 
and effete, as happens in the great deserts in 
the interior of northern Africa—even there it 
is not so much an absolute incapacity to sus- 
tain life, as the want of springs of water that 
causes the absence of it. In those sweet 
spots which have become a metaphor for all 
happy and blessed breaks in the history of 
trouble and sorrow,—the “ oases” of the des- 
ert,—water is present, and vegetation is tri- 
umphant. Such an “ oasis” was Elim, where 
“there were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm trees.” 

How marvellous, then, in our eyes, does 
that Divine power and wisdom again become, 
which provides a fitting vesture of plant and 
flower for every spot of earth, yea, and a 
vegetable population for every stream and 
pond of water, for every lake and every sea, 
whether salt or tasteless, 
their vegetable inhabitants no less than cold 
rivers and chilly cascades. The driest acres 
of Arabia have plants congenial to them, no | 
less than the broad plains of happy islands | 
like our own, where in spring we may watch | 
** from field to field the vivid verdure run.” | 
It does but carry out beautifully and intel-| 
ligibly before our very eyes that the Creator | 
not only formed and created the earth, but ' 
formed it “to be inhabited.” The idea of 
“habitation” may seem to signify families of 
mankind, and no doubt it does so in the first 
and inmost meaning, but a large and philo- |; 
sophical and reverent reading of the text, will | 
connect with it the families also of the hum- | 
bler portion of living nature, or animals in | 
all their variety, and not animals only, but! 
the families of trees and plants. All these | 
has He created “ for His pleasure,” and | 
though we may not understand the mode and 
the degree of their ministration, still may we 
be assured that the flourishing existence of 
crowds of happy animals—happy, that is, in 
the enjoyment of their peculiar life—and of 
myriads of blooming and lovely plants, is an | 
integral part of that Divine pleasure; and 
thus that the races, in all their diversity of 
quadrupeds and birds, fishes, and all the lit- 
tle denizens of earth and sea, together with 
those of all plants, are essentially included in 
the general term of inhabitants of our planet, 
and were given to it in order that they might 
dwell upon it and decorate it. In the present 
paper we shall endeavor to show that the 
connection of plants with the surface of our 
earth is in no respect a less admirable fact 
than that of their existence, and that the 
laws and arrangements by which the connec- 
tion is maintained, rank with the most strik- 


ing in any department of the science of na- 
ture. 


growth are light and heat—a noteworthy 
fact when regarded in relation to the corres- 
pondence that light and heat bear to the ex- 
citing and sustaining physical forces of which 
we every day feel the glory as Divine wisdom 
and Divine love. Where there «re most heat 
and light, trees and flowers of all kinds are 
most plentiful and most splendid—always 
provided that there is an adequate supply of 
moisture; where heat and light are deficient, 
there we see poverty and dwarfishness. In the 
tropics the forests are more majestic than any 
one accustomed only to the woods of northern 
Europe can possibly conceive, many of the 
trees clothing themselves with leaves as large 
as dinner-tables; while the flowers that are 
poured forth from every branch and twig are 
finer than lilies. By people coming from the 


| extreme north, on the other hand, our Eng- 
Hot springs have : 


lish lilacs and laburnums are regarded as 
miracles of size and loveliness ; for in the fri- 
gid zone, although there are “ flowering 
plants” with hard and woody stems, answer- 
ing so far to the idea of shrubs, they never 
rise more than a few inches above the ground. 
Dr. Clarke brought from Scandinavia six full- 
grown birch-trees in his pocket-book; and 
the greater part of the Arctic willow is to be 
found, not in the air, but below the surface of 
the soil! It is much the same at the ex- 
treme south of the great American continent. 
Near Cape Horn, trees which in latitudes a 
little warmer allow of the traveller walking 
underneath them, become so diminutive, and 
stand so thick together, as he ascends the 
mountain higher and higher, that at last he 
may walk upon their tops! 

It is very important to observe here that 
it is the combined agency of light and heat 
that produces the wonderful results seen in 
the tropics, again inviting our minds to the 
contemplation of the grand correspondence 
above alluded to. Clear and brilliant light 
often brings out exquisite colors, as happens 
among the Alps and also in the north frigid 
zone, where the humble little plaats called 
lichens and mosses are in many cases dyed of 
the most brilliant hues, purple and gold pre- 
dominating. Warmth, in like manner, will 
stimulate vegetable growth in the most aston- 
ishing manner, but it is growth not neces- 
sarily accompanied by the secretion of valua- 
ble substances, such as give quality and real 
importance to the plant. In English hot- 
houses, for example, we have abundance of 
spice trees, those generous plants that yield 
cinnamon and cassia, the nutmeg and the 
clove; but although healthy and blossoming 
freely, they never mature their aromatic 
secretions. Though they have artificial heat 
equal to that of their native islands, which 


The great physical stimuli of vegetable! burn beneath the sun of the Indian Ocean, 
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we cannot supply them with similar and pro- | the fields, in which plants grow inextricably 
portionate solar ight. Our cloudy skies shut | mingled. It remains true, nevertheless, that 
us in from the full and direct radiance of the | many kinds require certain mineral consti- 
sunshine, and wanting this, heat alone will | tuents in the soil, in order that they may at- 
not avail. tain perfection ; while others prefer certain 
Next to be considered, as greatly influenc- | geological formations, on account of the great- 
ing the distribution of plants over the sur-| er retentiveness of water. It is interesting to 
face of the earth, is the varying height of its|see how the plants of widely-separated dis- 
different portions above the level of the sea. | tricts often agree, when the soil is the same, 
It is a very interesting fact, and one familiar | or nearly so. Many of the wild-flowers, for 
to those who travel much, even within the | example, of St. Vincent’s Rocks, at Clifton, 
area of the British Islands, that the plants of | are seen but sparingly, or not at all, after we 
lofty mountains are, to a considerable extent, | quit Gloucestershire on our way northwards, 
uite different from those which enamel the | until we come close upon the sea-margin of 
elds that lie at their feet; the cold, the| North Wales. Then they are found again, 
damp, caused by their frequent immersion in | and save for the new landscape, we might al- 
the clouds, and the rarer atmosphere, being | most fancy ourselves breathing the soft sweet 
congenial to different kinds. Mounting the | air of Durdham Down. The rocks and soil 
steep slopes of Snowdon or Helvellyn, we | of these two districts are in many respects 
soon come to vegetable forms that are never | closely similar, and their products illustrate 
seen in the lands below; and in Scotland the | the harmony that so often subsists between 
number of such new forms is again greatly |the earth and vegetation. It is no small 
augmented. In warm countries, on the other | part of Divine Benevolence thus to distribute 
hand, it is very curious to observe how close | and marshal the substances and objects of na- 
is the agreement between a certain number | ture; for to the exiled and expatriated there 
of yards of vertical elevation, with the de-| are sweet and fond sights produced as a con- 
parture so many degrees north or south from | sequence of it, that oftentimes make amends 
theequator. On the mountain.chain of which | for the severance, and, by association, im- 
Mount Ararat is the most important geo-| port the distant into the present. What an 
graphical point, all the varieties of vegeta- | inducement, moreover, to the study of nature! 
tion between Syria and the North Pole may | If the sound of a national melody heard in a 
be observed by any one patient enough to | far-distant land awakens all tender recollec- 
ascend from base to summit. At the foot of'| tions of the dear fields so many leagues away, 
Mount Ararat there are the vine, the olive | no less so does the spectacle of the trees and 
and the fig, the palm also, and the orange. | flowers that were the delight of our youth, 
A little way up, these fruits cease to ripen, | when we behold them in the remote spot of 
and their place is taken by the trees and | our adoption. Anything whatever that ani- 
plants of central Europe; a little further, | mates the soul with a secret pleasure, wheth- 
again, those of Russia and Norway make | er it come through the medium of sight or of 
their appearance; by and-by the vegetation | sound, of poetry, or science, or philosophy, 
of Scandinavia becomes predominant, and | of thought or of reading, or of intercourse 
the crown of the mountain is lost in unmelt- | with our fellow men, or, though last not least, 
ing snow—a North Pole reached by vertical | of the little wild flowers, is a fine expression 
ascent instead of by a long journey through | and result of the Divine Benevolence in lit- 





_ seventy degrees of latitude. The analogy oi tle things, in which we should rejoice and for 


a great snow-capped mountain in any tropical | which we should be grateful. One of the 
country with either the northern or southern | most beautiful and ennobling of all joys and 
hemisphere is most complete. The base an-| satisfactions is the joy of being grateful to 
swers to the equatorial zone; the middle por- | God; and nothing makes us more truly hu- 
tion answers to the temperate; and the sum-| man than the accustoming ourselves to find 
mit answers to the frigid. In a word, our | reason for and inducements to such joy in the 
planet is like two vast tropical mountains | little and miscalled “ insignificant’ and 
sliced off at the base, and so conjoined as to | trifling things of nature. All are made for 
let their summits be the two poles, the arctic | our personal enjoyment, and to help us on- 
and the antartic respectively. wards into manliness and humanity of spirit, 
Soil, and the geological composition of the | and they will effect that result if we will 
ground below, have also great influence upon | open our hearts to their influence. 
the vegetation of a district; for plants, like (To becontinued.) 
animals, have their appropriate food. True, 
to the great mass of plants, it is a question of | PERsEVERANCE.—Mere courage, even if it 
little moment. They grow freely in every | be heroic after the human standard, often 
kind of soil, and hence the colored fantasy of | evaporates under slow discouragement. But 
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perseverance under discouragement, the steady 
struggling onwards through hours of weak- 
ness, the rising upwards still above all doubt 
and fear, the eye fixed on the coming light in 
the midst of darkness and perplexity, the 
hard work continued notwithstanding oppo- 
sition, distrust, disappointment, failing health, 
and all this made harder by the bitter con- 
sciousness of sin, and by inward temptations 
which no one can fully understand but the 
tempted man himself—this holy tenacity of 
purpose is what we need, in this life of cloud 
and conftict, as much as anything in the 
world ; and of this holy tenacity the Apostle 
Paul is an emiaent example.—Dr. Howson. 


7 calles 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











I consider it an unspeakable privilege to 
converse on paper, when we can pour forth the 
tender feelings which constitute the blessed 
realities of our being. During my late indis- 
position, I have been employed in tracing 
some of the operations of imagination that are 
almost continually passing in the human 
mind. We form images of absent and dis- 
tant things, by comparison with something 
once known or previously imagined, and 
taken for granted. But as Edward Stabler 
said, “ Nothing gives a true revelation of a 
thing, but the thing itself.” All imaginations 
fail of giving a knowledge like the presence 
of the object. Iam induced to believe that 
much of the disquietude and unhappiness of 
human life arises from the improper indulgence 
of the powers of imagination. Having ar- 
rived at this conclusion, I began to enquire 
what constituted realities, substance, actual 
enjoyment and certain knowledge. After 
tracing the operations of our animal senses, 
as the evidences of the knowledge of natural 
objects, a further enquiry presented itself in 
relation to the realities and the certain knowl- 
edge of mental or spiritual things. This en- 
quiry resulted or led, in the first place, to the 
testimony of our mental feelings. We know, 
we are sure we love one another. We are cer- 
tain of the feelings of humility, of sympathy, 
of mercy, of gentleness, and a multitude of 
other qualities, which we know are good. 
Their evidence is in the feelings themselves, 
when present, and when supplanted by admit- 
ting others of an opposite character, we have 
a certain ground for comparison within our- 
selves. Here, if the powers of imagination 
operate, the images found in the mind of what 
constitutes substantial good or evil will, under 
the radiance of Divine Light, be likely to be 


correct; but it is only as this Light makes 
manifest what is good, that we have a knowl- 
edge of goodness, and this is thus spiritually 
discerned by the exercise of mental vision or 
spiritual perception. We are conscious that 
we sometimes, at least, have these evidences of 
good in ourselves, and therein a degree of the 
reality of happiness or present enjoyment. 
But at other seasons we are conscious of a 
lack—a blank—or the actual existence of very 
different feelings—gloom, anxiety, fear, care, 
depression, leading toward despondency, fret- 
fulness, impatience or murmuring. We are 
ready to conclude these are realities also, and 
that we are left to ourselves—“ tossed and not 
comforted.” Now suppose we carefully exam- 
ine the operations of the powers of imagina- 
tion in ourselves. We believe the sun always 
shines, though we do not always see and en- 
joy its light. We account for this from 
well-known causes of obstruction to his rays 
falling on us—and do we not also believe, 
from undeniable evidences of the feelings 
and perceptions of goodness once known, 
in ourselves, that the Fountain of divine 
light, life, goodness, power and love, is 
always flowing, and flowing towards us, as re- 
cipients of itself? Let the busy, active powers 
of imagination now be quiet—or let them cen- 
tre to this inexhaustible Fountain, and the 
mind exercise itself in patient waiting and 
hoping for the enjoyment of the realities of 
goodness. In these seasons of trial, when 
darkness and doubt, and gloom and fretful- 
ness, seem ready to swallow us up, as amidst 
the billows and waves that “come in, even 
unto the soul,” how excellent is the watch- 
word of caution, not to indulge the powers of 
imagination to our disquietude and loss— 
“Take no thought for the morrow.” Again: 
“In your patience possess ye your souls.” 
Again, look at David’s experiment, “ I waited 
patiently for the Lord, and He inclined unto 
me, and heard my cry. He brought me up 
also out of an horrible pit,” &c. May calm- 
ness and confidence in the Divine Arm be 
the clothing of thy meek and patient spirit. 
Perform thy duties towards thy precious chil- 
dren faithfully, and leave the rest to Him, 
whose blessing upon thy care and concern I 
have seen to my comfort. This is thy prov- 
ince, to watch over His own seed in the gar- 
den of their sweet innocent hearts. Yes, in 
the delightful work of counting up good 
things possessed, we may reckon His image 
remaining as undefiled in your lovely off- 
spring. i hear from the city nearly every 
day. Indeed, the state of it, and the cholera, 
seem the topics of general interest and con- 
verse. My prayers centre in the desire that 
the ears of the people may be open to Divine 
instruction, intended to be deeply impressed 
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by this awful voice “ that crieth to the city,” 
and oh that there may be “ men” and women 
“ of wisdom,” in city and country, “ that may 
see His name,” that may “ hear the rod and 
Him that hath appointed it.” And I verily 
believe many ears are opening to hear, and 
many hearts are brought into deep searching 
and examination. Oh, that it may be ef- 
fectual ; that this awful visitation may hum- 
ble the stout hearts of those who have been 
soaring above the pure Witness. The day 
surely calls for mourning, fasting and prayer. 
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In our last issue we gave a short abstract 
of the proceedings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting up to the evening of Second-day. 
We are unable this week to present a de- 
tail of the very interesting proceedings, but 
the solemnity and harmony which charac- 
terized both branches, was cause of gratitude 
to many hearts, and the gathering was thought 
to be larger than at any former period since 
the opening of the house on Race St. 

An account of the labors of the Represen- 
tative Committee with the Legislatures of 
several States on the subjects of intemperance 
and military requisitions, and the report of 
the Committee appointed to the charge of 
Indian tribes in Nebraska, added to the in- 
terest of the proceedings. We understand 
that 7000 copies of the extracts of men’s meet: 
ing, and 4000 of the women’s meeting will be 
published this week, and when received we 
shall give some further account. 


——_~<ee—-—__ 


DIED. 


PARRY.—At Richmond, Ind., on the Ist of Ninth 
month, 1870, Joseph Parry, aged 81 years and 9 
months ; a member of White Water Monthly Meet- 
ing, formerly of Montgomery county, Pa. 


FIELD.—On the evening of Third month 18th, at 
his residence at Purchase, N. Y., Thomas C. Field, 
aged 65 years ; a member of Purchase Monthly Meet- 
ing. His last illness brought with it no fear. He re- 
quested all to be quiet, and in that serene state of 
mind passed away. 

TWINING.—In Baltimore county, Md., on the 
16th of Fourth month, 1871, Horace B., son of 
D. H. and Alice P. Twining, and grandson of J. P. 
and Sarah Baynes, in his 3d year. 


DIXON.—On the 23d of Fourth month, Elizabeth 
S., wife of Isaac F. Dixon, in the 62d year of her 
age ; @ member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend had suffered many bereavements, but 
through them all there shone forth a resignation 









that was beautifal and instructive to witness. In 
the valley. of affliction, her chastened spirit had 
drunk deeply of the fountain of Divine instruction, 
until the inward spiritual life seemed to have swal- 
lowed up in a large measure the frailties of the flesh, 
shedding a gentle refreshing influence upon those 
with whom she mingled. Life’s journey thus per- 
formed, its close was peace and calm assurance. 

EWER.—In Mendon, on the 4th of Fifth month, 
1871, Hannah P., daughter of Isaac G. and Lydia 
Ann Ewer, in the 21st year of her age ; a member 
of Rochester Monthly avd Mendon Particular Meet- 
ing. This dear young Friend was suddenly called 
to her final home. Her quiet solid deportment, and 
her light estimation of the vanities which so oft 
captivate the youvg mind, have given us a well- 
grounded hope that she has entered into the rest 
prepared for the righteous. 

JANNEY.—aAt his residence in Warren county, 
Ohio, on the 4th of Fifth month, 1871, Aaron Jan- 
ney, in the 88th year of his age; a member of 
Springboro’ Monthly Meeting, Warren Co., 0., and 
formerly a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Virginia. 

LUKENS.—On the 11th of Second month, 1871, 
Esther, widow of the late George Lukens, in the 
84th year of her age; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 

WALTERS.—Near Fredericktown, Knox county, 
Ohio, on the 14th of Second month, 1871, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Mahlon Walters, in the 76th year 
of her age. 

WILLITS.—Of typhoid fever, on the 3d of Fifth 
month, 1871, Esther, widow of William Willitts, 
late of Maidencreeke township, Berks Co., Pa., in 
the 8lst year of her age. She was a daughter of 
Thomas and Hannah Lightfoot, and was a member 
of Exeter Monthly Meeting, held at Maidencreeke. 

As the General Conference meets in New York on 
Second-day evening, the time of holding the An- 
nual Meeting of ‘‘ The First-day School Association 
of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting,’’ is changed 
from 4th-day evening to lst-day evening, Fifth mo. 
28th. The meeting will be held in the meeting- 
house on 15th St., commencing at 8 o’clock. All 
interested in the cause of First-day Schools are 
cordially invited to attend. 

The Board of Managers will meet at the same 
place on Seventh-day evening, at 7} o’clock. 

Joun L. Grirren, Clerk of Exec. Com. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


This organization will meet at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Rutherford Place, New York, on Second-day 
evening next, 29th inst., at 8 o’clock. All inter- 
ested are invited to attend, 

T. CLarkson TAYLOR, Clerk 
Lypia C. Strasser, \ ee 

P.S.—If fifty or more Friends notify T. H. Speak- 
man, 26 N. 7th St., Philada., not later than Sixth- 
day, 26th inst , of their intention of attending New 
York Yearly Meeting, excursion tickets can be pro- 
cured for four dollars the round trip. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
First-day School General Conference will be held at 
Rutherford Place Meeting-house, New York, on Sev- 
enth-day evening, the 27th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Epwin Crart, Clerk. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The list of students in this Institution for th 
coming year is already filling up, and it is the de 
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sire of the Board to give the preference to the chil- 
dren of Friends and stockholders. In order to se- 
cure this end, application should be made as soon 
as possible. Epwarp H. Maaitt, Principal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 
BY THOMAS FOULKE, OF NEW YORK. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

Above Hutching’s hotel the valley breaks 
into three caiions, and the Merced river into 
three forks. The North Fork passes through 
Mirror Lake, which is the very embodiment 
of transpavency. It reflects trees, rocks, 
mountains and sky with almost perfect exact- 
ness. One can hardly believe these reflec- 
tions to be images and shadows. On looking 
into this natural mirror, one might feel al- 
most ready to shrink back from the lake, lest 
he should fall over the edge into the inverted 
dome of the blue sky. On the middle or 
main fork of the river are the Vernal and 
Nevada Falls, and the trail in reaching them 
is often difficult and perhaps dangerous of as- 
cent, along dizzy shelves, and up sharp 
rocks and declivities, and along the brow or 
edge of giddy precipices rising one thousand 
feet to the mile. It is much more fearful and 
dangerous than anything which I have ever 
seen or travelled over in the Alpine regions 
of Switzerland. At the upper end of the vast 
gorge you see a half dome of mountain, called 
the South Dome, or Tis-sa-ack, signifying 
“Goddess of the Valley,” towering up six 
thousand feet, or more than a mile, at a sin- 
gle stretch. It was originally one vast gran- 
ite mountain, and geologists perhaps would 
say was riven from top to bottom by some 
ancient convulsion of nature, and one half of 
it went on the other side of the chasm and 
disappeared. With feeble and limited sense of 
Divine Power, and deeply and solemnly im- 
pressed with human littleness, one could only 
gaze in silence, reverence and awe, occasion 
ally turning away to rest from the oppressive 
magnitude of the scene. In winter, the sun 
rises in the valley at 14 P.M., and sets at 34 
P.M., giving to the then inhabitants of this 
wonderful gorge the delightful luxury of only 
two hours day. Mails and news from the out- 
side world they receive only once a week in 
this inclement season; they are brought in 
by faithful Indians. The beauty of the val- 
ley was marvellously lovely by moonlight, 
and it was our privilege to see it thus. 
Boulders from above, in the winter months, 
breaking from the summits, roll down thun- 
dering and crashing and filling the valley 
with their reverberations. The granite rocks 
and mountains which surround this wonderful 

orge or valley are its most striking feature. 
he nine granite walls, which range in alti 
tude from three to six thousand feet, are the 


their vastness. The Cathedral Rocks have two 
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most striking examples on the globe of the 
masonry of nature. Their dimensions are so 
vast that they utterly outrun our ordinary 
standards of comparison. Immense mountain 
walls, upright and nearly perpendicular, tower 
up to the astounding height of nearly two- 
thirds of a mile. These stupendous works of 
nature almost painfully impress the mind with 


huge turrets, which are about 3000 feet high. 
Their Indian name is “ Large Acorn Cach.” 
“Sentinel ” towers alone, grand, solemn and 
hoary, rearing its mighty dome four thou- 
sand feet upwards towards the blue arch of 
heaven. The gigantic “ North Dome” is al- 
most as round and perfect as that of the cu- 
pola of the National Capitol, or of Saint Paul’s 
at London. It is nearly four thousand feet 
high, and its Indian name is To-coy-ae, which 
signifies “Shade to Indian Baby Basket.” 
The “ Three Brothers,” Pom-pom.pa-sus, is & 
three-pointed mass uf solid granite, four thou- 
sand two hundred feet in height, with corres- 
ponding dimensions. Hardy cedars and pines, 
thrusting their roots into the crevices, are ap- 

arently growing out of its unbroken stone. 
El Capitan, the mighty, is the greatest and 
grandest of all. No mosses or fringes are on 
its closely shaven face. No tenacious vine 
can fasten its tendrils to, or climb that stu- 
pendous wall. There it stands, as for ages it 
has stood; and there it will stand, solemn, 
grand, measureless, indestructible, until the 
“ heavens shall pass away, with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.” Its Indian name is Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah, 
which signifies ‘ Great Chief of the Valley.” 
It is three thousand three hundred feet high, 
and presents a broad mass of bare, solid, per- 
pendicular granite more than half a mile in 
dimensions, or two-thirds of a mile in height, 
and corresponding in magnitude. Surely it 
must be the most marvellous pile of granite in 
the world. Next we come to speak of the “Cap 
of Liberty,” cone-shaped and symmetrical, 
and peering up four thousand six hundred 
feet heavenward. “Mahta” is its Indian 
name, signifying martyr mountain. Mount 
“Starr King” looms up grandly five thousand 
six hundred feet. And lastly the “ Clouds’ 
Rest,” as its name imports, is away up towards 
the blue arch of heaven, among the clouds, 
the crown of all this cluster of the Sierras, sit- 
ting queenly as upon a throne, at the astound- 
ing and bewildering height of six thousand 
four hundred and fifty feet above the valley, 
and ten thousand four hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Yosemite signifies “ Large Grizzly Bear.” 
This was the name of a tribe of Indians who 
inhabited the valley. In 1851 they were 
hostile, and the whites pursuing them into the 
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valley to their home and stronghold, discov- 
ered this crowning wonder of tae world. 
Finding in one of the lodges a very aged squaw, 
they inquired how old she was. The Indians 
replicd that when she was a girl, “ these moun- 
tains were hills.” Before this stronghold was 
brought to light, the Indians would laugh, 
and say they had many places to flee to where 
no white man could come. Now they exclaim, 
“Where can we go that Americans do not fol- 
low us?” A few of the tribe only remain in- 
habitants of the valley. They are docile and 
peaceful. 

The forests present long and everchanging 
vistas for the eye to penetrate, on the heights 
above as you approach the valley, and are 
composed mostly of yellow pine, white pine, 
sugar-pine, silver pine, arborvita and cedar ; 
and they surpass in loveliness and beauty 
anything of the kind to be found in any other 
part of the globe. These forests, on elevated 
table-lands, are not exceeded for timber by 
any other portion of the State. Those’ near 
Clark’s Ranch are four thousand one hundred 
and eighty feet above the sea level, and the 
Maraposa Grove of Mammoth Trees is fifteen 
hundred feet higher. As you ride along, 
glimpses of the distant Sierras meet the view, 
upon whose lofty peaks, and in whose shad- 
owy gorges, snows lie eternally slumbering. 
You are now seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the highest portions of the 
trail being seven thousand five hundred feet. 
Presently you come to the “ Hermitage,” a 
hollow sugar-pine tree, which was the home 
of a solitary woodsman for nearly three 
months. One night he vacated suddenly in 
a storm, fearing his singular house might 
blow over, and its somewhat romantic tenant 
be buried beneath its ruins. On the route to 
the valley by the “Big Oak Flat,” and 
“ Hirden’s Mill,” you see growing on an im- 
mense rock the largest oak tree in the world. 
The forests which meet the eye, as you pass 
along, are gems of beauty, and to my fancy 
the silver pines are the most charming of alli. 
The woodpeckers have been busily engaged 
at work, and have bored an innumerable 
quantity of holes in the bodies of the yellow 
pine trees, with the precision almost of an 
auger, and have deposited in each hole an 
acorn nicely fitted in. I brought one away 
with me, which I took from one of the aper- 
tures, as a curiosity. Whether this is a win- 
ter’s store of food, or what it is placed there 
hy the bird for, is a question for naturalists 
to determine. It is certainly a very curious 
thing, and a very remarkable phenomena. 

A few years since, this whole region, the 
Yosemite Valley and the Groves of Mammoth 
Trees, was granted by the United States Gov- 


ernment to the State of California, and it will 






be preserved inviolate forever, for the use of 
the public. It is fast becoming an object of 
exceeding interest to the tourist and pleasure 
and health seeker alike; and as its curious 
and amazing wonders become better known, 
and its health-giving properties appreciated ; 
and as the means of access into the valley are 
improvec, the interest the public will take 
will be greatly increased. The must interest- 
ing period to visit the valley would be in 
Fifth or Sixth month, before the roads be- 
come very dusty, and when the streams flow- 
ing into it, are filled from the melting of the 
snows of the Sierras, and the numerous falls, 
like cataracts from the clouds, produce their 
grandest effects. Before reaching the imme- 
diate brink of the mighty gorge, and its walled 
precipices of such vast and wondrous perpen- 
dicular heights, the tourist by making a short 
detour from the main trail, between Hodg- 
dens and Tamarack Flat, will find a small 
grove of big trees, called the Tuolumne South 
Grove. It will well repay a visit by the 
traveller, for the extra time and exertion it 
will cost him. This grove, though small, 
is interesting. Two of the trees, named the 
“Siamese Twins,” growing from the same 
root, measure one hundred and fourteen feet 
in circumference, with corresponding height 
and proportions. We saw a stump of one of 
these big trees, the trunk having been broken 
away, which had probably been before the 
removal of the bark, from thirty-five to forty 
feet in diameter. The height of the trees in 
this grove is not equal to that of the trees in 
the Calaveras Grove, several of which meas- 
ure over three hundred feet; and one that 
has long since fallen, called “ The Father of 
the Forest,” has an estimated height of four 
hundred and fifty feet. As you approach the 
brink of the mighty basin, the scenery be- 
comes bold and grand in the extreme, and 
you seem transfixed in awe as you stand upon 
the “Stand-point of Silence,” and view the 
sublime and awful majesty of nature’s pano- 
rama spread out before your admiring and 
wondering gaze. The feelings awakened and 
called into exercise are such as are beyond 
the power of expression. From such feelings 
arose the name the point bears. And in 
view of it one might fittingly exclaim with 
the poet : “Come then, expressivesilence, muse 
his praise.” On the opposite side is the point 
or path of entrance by the Mariposa route, 
and a feeling akin to that which named this 
point, has given the latter the name of “ In- 
spiration Point.” From the summit or stand- 
point in question to the valley below, is a dis- 
tance of seven miles, by a precipitous trail or 
bridle path, descending four thousand feet. 
This trail has already been described, and is 
by many persons who have travelled it con- 
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sidered a hard road to travel. When you 
get into the valley, and come calmly to medi- 
tate upon its sublime grandeur, and its en- 
chanting richness of beauty, you must ac- 
knowledge that it surpasses expression. You 
are almost dumb with astonishment. You 
can scarcely realize what your eyes behold. 
The mind cannot take it all within its grasp 
at once, or fully comprehend and appreciate 
it. Several eminent writers have attempted 
descriptions, but all have despaired of giving 
expression to the awe-inspiring feeling which 
fills the mind of the beholder of the mighty 
chasm. Bierstadt and Hill have painted it 
with master touches of the pencil, and their 
works adorn the choicest galleries of the fine 
arts. Watkins and other photographers have 
photographed it with remarkable accurate- 
ness and artistic skill; and these, as writers 
all agree, give perhaps the nearest idea of the 
majesty of the scene that can be presented, 
and yet they fall immensely short, and con- 
vey but a faint conception of this wonderful 
picture of nature; in fact, they are dwarfed 
into littleness in comparison with the great 
reality itself. The greatest artists have al- 
most invariably failed in conveying depth 
from a high stand-point. It may be earn- 
estly wished that this defect, in the near fu- 
ture may, in some measure at least, be reme- 
died. But until that period shall arrive, we 
must be as contented as we can with the 
present condition of the art. 

From the summit of “ Glacial Point” is a 
projecting or overhanging rock, which, seen 
from the valley below, looking upward, ap- 
parently extends out three or four feet, but 
which we find, when standing by it, is over 
thirty feet beyond the nearly vertical wall. 
From this point Watkins, the photographer, 
once went Out near to the brink, and from it 
took one of the finest views of the “South 
Dome” and the country beyond, ever obtained. 
On the margin of this projecting rock, you 
go out and look down and into the awful 
abyss below. Large trees are dwarfed into 
comparative insignificance. A little spot, as it 
appears to be from the great distance, or 
clump of trees in the valley, is Lemon’s apple 
orchard, of four acres, containing five hun- 
dred trees, twenty feet apart. The bright 
spot or speck away among the far-off moun- 
tains, which throws out its silvery splendor in 
a little caiion just discernable, is “ Mirror 
Lake,” with the picturesque grandeur of its 
mountain walls, much of its beauty consisting 
in the reflections of its glorious surroundings 
in the calm of its glassy bosom. “ Mirror 
Lake,” or as it is sometimes called, Hiawatha, 
is nearly perfect as a mirror, and at evening 
time, when there is no ripple on its fair bosom, 
it reflects rock, mountain, sky and tree most 


charmingly. The South Dome, always pre- 
eminently conspicuous in any scene near to 
or within the valley, overshadows and eclipses 
other objects, and claims a monopolizing share 
of admiration from the beholder. The great 
North Dome and the Collossal Arch, or the 
Royal Arches on its northern perpendicular 
side; the Washington Column or the Watch- 
ing Eye looking down on the lake; the Clouds 

Rest ; the Cap of Liberty ; Mount Starr King, 
and the great Yosemite itself, are all conspicu- 
ous objects here visible. On the right, in the 
deep gorge of the mountains, are to be seen 
the magnificent and grand Nevada Fall, and 
a little further on the bright and sparkling 
Vernal Fall, flashing out their silvery bril- 
liancy beneath your feet, whilst mountains 
piled on mountains, peaks on peaks, and 
crags on crags, of every shape, towering up 
to frowning and dizzy heights, stand guard 
and sentinel on every side. The scenery is 
grand and mighty beyond all description, and 
far transcending all praise, almost baffles 
and bewilders the senses. The vast ranges 
and high prominent mountain peaks in the 
far off distance are the Sierra Nevadas, and 
they extend as far as the eye can reach, loom- 
ing and peering up towards the blue arch 
above them, to the amazing height of twelve 
and even thirteen thousand feet above the sea 
level. Sentinel Dome is near to Glacial 
Point, and is bare of vegetation, except per- 
haps one or two stunted pines, which are 
growing there, on the top of one of which, 
standing as it does on the very topmost part 
of the dome as a sort of crown, the writer 
with a young friend climbed up and left their 
cards there, and had a superb and glorious 
view of the mighty chasm and its amazing 
surroundings, together with the far-off and 
snow-crowned Sierras, which view is altogether 
different from that at Glacial Point, only a 
short mile distant. Before the admiring and 
wondering beholder now lies the backbone of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains, some thirty 
miles distant, and every prominent peak of 
them distinctly visible in a clear atmosphere 
for fifty miles or more. The great Yosemite 
Fall, with the country above it, through 
which it runs before making its wonderful 
leap ; its singular groups of rocks, and forest- 
clad banks and ravines, are all spread out be- 
neath your feet ; and stretching the vision far, 
far away, you can look upon the broad, rich and 
beautiful valleys ofthe San Joaquin,and Sacra- 
mento, and plainly discern, through the dry 
atmosphere, the Coast Range mountains, one 
hundred and forty miles away, and near the 
Golden Gate. Time should be taken to real- 
ize its almost infinite glories and wonders. 
In order to do this, some tourists form camp- 
ing out parties, and provide themselves with 
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suitable outfits for the purpose. The glorious 
scenes which might be witnessed on such ex- 
cursions, may yet rank among the greatest 
charms of visiting the Yosemite Valley. 

(To be continued.) 





THE most dangerous animal among wild 
beasts is the slanderer—among tame animals, 
the flatterer.— Diogenes. 

ponpieelinbiidinieds 


A MOMENT AT A TIME. 


It is said by a celebrated modern writer, 
“take care of the m/nutes, and the hours will 
take care of themselves.” This is an admi- 
rable hint, and might be very seasonably re- 
collected when we begin to be“ weary in well 
doing” from the thought of having a great 
deal to do. The present is all we have to 
manage : the past is irrecoverable ; the future 
is uncertain ; nor is it fair to burden one mo- 
ment with the weight of the next. Sufficient 
unto the moment is the trouble thereof. If we 
had to walk a hundred miles, we still need 
set but one step at atime, and this process 
continued, would infallibly bring us to our 
journey’s end. Fatigue generally begins and 
is always increased by calculating in a min- 
ute the exertions of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let 
us recollect that we have not to sustain all 
its toil, to endure ail its sufferings, or encoun- 
ter all its crosses at once. One moment comes 
laden with its own Jittle burden, then flies, 
and is succeeded by another no heavier than 
the last ; if one could be sustained, so can an- 
other, and another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, 
the spirit may sometimes faint from an an- 
ticipation of all the duties, the labors, the 
trials to temper and patience that may be ex- 
pected. Now this is unjustly laying the bur- 
den of many thousand moments upon one. 
Let any one resolve to do right now, leaving 
then to do as it can, and if he were to live to 
the age of Methuselah, he would never err. 
But the common error is, to resolve to act 
right to-morrow or next time; but now, just 
this once, we must go on the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than 
to day, merely because we forget that when 
to-morrow comes, then will be now. Thus life 
passes, with many, in resolutions for the fu- 
ture which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who “ by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for glory, 
honor, and immortality ;” day by day, minute 
by minute, they execute the appointed task 
to which the requisite measure of time and 
strength is proportioned: and thus, having 
worked while it was called day, they at length 


rest from their labors, and their “ works fol- 


low them.” 






















Let us, then, “ whatever our hands find to 


do, do it with all our might, recollecting that 
now is the proper and the accepted time.”— 
Jane Taylor. 


—_———— oe 


A NEW LUTHER. 
Dr. Dollinger has boldly thrown down the 


gauntlet at the foot of the Pope, and we ex- 
pect to see stirring times among the German 
Roman Catholics. Some are even so san- 
guine as to predict a new reformation on 
broader principles than those of Luther. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the Roman 
Catholic church will have a shaking in Ger- 
many such as it has not had since the bold 
protests of the Erfurt monk. The leader of 
this new reform is a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, eminent learning and firmness of 
will. Dr. Dollinger is one of the foremost 
scholars of his age, and is equally distin- 
guished for his clear, strong intellect as for 
the extent and variety of his learning. For 
some time he has been known as the open 
champion of a liberalized Roman Catholic- 
ism, and his weighty words have command- 
ed the respect, while they have roused the 
anger, of the Vatican. He has made no se- 
cret of his rejection of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, and even the decree of the 
General Council failed either to convince or 
silence him. 


The ecclesiastical authorities have resolved 


to bring the heretic to terms, so the Arch- 
bishop of his diocese called him to account. 
He delayed a short time his reply, and the 
faithful saw in this signs of faltering. But 
they mistook their man. He used the inter- 
val to prepare a reply which is a crusher. 
Unlike many others, he has no idea of eat- 
ing his words, but has sent forth a letter 


which will have a deep influence among Ger- 


man Roman Catholics. 


He offers to prove before the German 


bishops, who are expected to meet at Fulda, 


that the dogma of Papal Infallibility is 
neither Scriptural nor known to the church 
of the first thousand years; that the majori- 
ty of the Council was misled by garbled 
quotations ; that in the fifteenth century two 
General Councils and several Popes decided 
the matter the other way, and that their de- 
cision was promulgated formally by the 
Councils and confirmed by the Popes; and 
finally, that obedience to the new dogma is 
inconsistent wi.h obedience to the laws of 
States that are both European and: Catholic. 

He also writes ae a German patriot as well 
as a Romish disciple, and says that if this 
dogma were accepted it would sow the seeds 
of incurable disease in the hody of the mod- 
ern German State. 

Dr. Dollinger is no hot-brained preacher, 
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guided by the excitement of popular enthusi- 
asm. He is the greatest living historian of 
the church, and occupies one of the chief 
University chairs. His present conclusions 
are the result of careful thought and long 
study. If summoned before the German 
bishops at Fulda, or a conference of German 
theologians at Munich, he will confront 
them as did Luther at the Diet of Worms. 
In breadth of learning and depth of intel- 
lect he is superior to Luther, but with not a 
jot less of firmness or boldness of purpose. 
The storm is surely gathering, but he is pre- 
paring for it. At the close of his letter to 
the Archbishop he uses these words: “ As a 
christian, as a theologian, as an historian, as 


a citizen, I cannot accept this doctrine. Not 
as a christian, for it is irreconcilable with the 


spirit of the gospel, and with the plain 


words of Christ and of the Apostles. It 
purposes just that establishment of the king- 


dom of this world which Christ rejected ; it 
claims that rule over all communions which 


Peter forbids to all and to himself. Not as 
a theologian, for the whole true tradition of 
the church is in irreconcilable opposition to 


it. Notas historian can I accept it, for as such 
I know that the persistent endeavor to re- 


ulize this theory of a kingdom of the world has 
cost Europe rivers of blood, has confounded 


and degraded whole countries, has shaken 


the beautiful organic architecture of the 
elder Church, and has begotten, fed and sus- 


tained the worst abuses in the Church. 


‘ Finally, as a citizen, I must put it away 
from me, because by its claims on the sub- 


mission of States and monarchs, and of the 


whole political order under the Papal power, 
and by the exceptional position which it 


claims for the clergy, it lays the foundation 
of endless, ruinous dispute between State 


and Church, between clergy and laity. For 
I cannot conceal from myself that this doc- 
trine, the results of which were the ruin of 


the old German kingdom would, if govern- 
ing the Catholic part of the German nation, 
at once lay the seed of incurable decay in 
the new kingdom which has just been built 
up.” 

Of course the church will use every means 
to crush him. He will not only be expelled 
from the Catholic fold, but no stone will be 
left unturned to oust him from his professor- 
ship. Fortunately the civil authorities re- 
fuse to dismiss him. The Minister of Public 
Worship has already been entreated to expel 


him, and all others who reject the dogma of 


Papal Infallibility. But he very plainly 
gives the ecclesiastics to understand that 
they must not interfere and encroach on the 
civil authority. The King of Bavaria has 
written a letter to Dr. Dollinger, deploring 
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the sentence of excommunication against 
him. It is even rumored that he intends to 
appoint Dr. Dollinger Minister of Public 


Worship. There is no doubt the larger pro- 


portion of German civilians sympathize with 


him, so far, at least, as to deprecate any ec- 


clesiastical action against him. They favor 


free discussion. 


Thus the matter stands.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 


TRUTHFULNESS, 

Of all happy households, that is the happi- 
est where falsehood is never thought of. All 
peace is broken up when once it appears there 
is a liar in the house. All comfort has gone 
when suspicion has once entered—when there 
must be reserve in talk and reservation in be- 
lief. Anxious parents, who are aware of the 
pains of suspicion, will place general confi- 
dence in their children, and receive what they 
say freely, unless there is strong reason to 
distrust the truth ofany one. If such an oc- 
easion should unhappily arise, they must 
keep the suspicion from spreading as long as 
possible, and avoid disgracing their poor child 
while there is a chance of its cure by their 
confidential assistance. He should have their 
pity and assiduous help, as if he were suffer- 
ing under some bodily disorder. If hecan be 
cured, he will become duly grateful for the 
treatment. Ifthe endeavor fail, means must 
of course be taken to prevent his example 
from doing harm; and then, as I said, the 
family peace is broken up, because the fami- 
ly confidence is gone. I fear that, for some 
cause or another, there are but few large 
families where every member is altogether 
truthful. But where all are so organized and 
so trained as to be wholly reliable in act and 
word, they are a light to all eyes and a joy 
to all hearts. They are public benefits, for 
they area point of general relianca ; and they 
are privately blessed within and without. 
Without, their life is made easy by universal 
trust ; and within their home and their hearts, 
they have the security of rectitude and the 
gladness of innocence.—Harriet Martineau. 





Misertes OF WAr.—If three men were to 
have their legs and arms broken, and were to 
remain all night exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, the whole country would be in a 
state of the most dreadful agitation. Look 
at the wholesale deaths on the field of battle, 
ten acres covered with dead, and half dead, 
and dying; and the shrieks and agonies of 
many thousand human beings. There is more 
of misery inflicted on mankind by one year of 
war than by all the civil peculations and 
aggressions of a century. Yet it isa state 
into which the mass of mankind rush with 
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the greatest avidity, hailing official murder- 
ers in scarlet and gold and cock’s feathers as 
the greatest and most glorious of human 
creatures. It is the business of every wise 
and good man to set himself against this 
passion for military glory, which really seems 
the most irvinus source of human misery.— 


Advocate of Peace. 


—-— 





“A CHILD never learns today’s lessons 
better for fretting over the neglected task of 
yesterday.” 


———_—_-+~or  ——i—C 
EXTRACT FROM “BY THE RIVER.” 
BY M. E. ATKINSON, 


How calm and smooth the river’s tide. The sails 
Glide‘slowly down as slow the daylight fails. 
Far must they roam. 
They all are outward-bound—but I, to-night, 
Behold my spirit’s haven just in sight, 
My soul’s sweet home. 
See ! just beyond the harbor’s outer bar, 
The beacon light is burning like a star 
With steady beam ; 
And as my soul looks forth, with deep delight, 
It sees hope’s blessed beacon shining bright, 
Across death’s stream. 


And, gazing thus, my thoughts have wandered back, 
With sad and joyful memories, o’er the track 
Of many years ; 
Not all their bitter sorrows to renew, 
Nor all their hours of glad nessto review,— 
Their hopes and fears, 


But to retraee my spirit’s inner life— 

Born amid grief, grown strong through toil and strife, 
And calm through pain— 

From its first well-springs, trickling cool and clear 

To these calm depths, whose placid currents near 
The boundless main. 


The voices of the Past which call to me, 
The solemn echoes from the Unknown Sea, 
All whisper ‘‘ Peace !’’ 
This heavenly peace, which like a river flows, 
And bathes my soul in its Divine repose 
Till all cares cease. 


It is the Saviour’s gift; His words were true, 

** Not as the world gives, give I unto you !” 
In early life 

My soul went begging at its churlish gate: 

It flung me wealth and fame, and gilded state, 
With care and strife. 


But still my hungry heart implored for aught 
To satisfy its longing ; ‘‘ There is naught,’’ 
I cried, ‘tin these 
Of medicine for secret ache—of rest 
For weariness—of balm for wounded breast 
That prays for ease !’’ 


Thus at the world’s broad gate my spirit cried, 
And waited drearily, but none replied, 
Nor gave to me. 
I found it had no power to heal or bless, 
And thus I learned its utter hollowness 
And vanity. 


Then came an angel to me in disguise, 

Whose name was Sorrow. Tender were his eyes, 
Thongh harsh his hand ; 

And slowly my reluctant soul he led 

Within the hearing of a Voice which said, 
With sweet command, 
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‘* Come unto me, and I will give you rest!” 
How could I but obey the kind behest ? 

And as I turned, 
Some door of heaven unbarred to flood my way 
With glimpses of the everlasting day, 

Such glory burred. 


Then in my gladness, ‘‘ This is peace,’ I cried, 
But Life replied, ere many days had sped, 

‘* Not peace, but hope !” 
For while I looked, the transient glesm was gone, 
As clouds across blue rifts are driited on 

In heaven’s dark cope. 


Ah ! then I felt the galling chains of sin, 

Ah! then I found that peace is herd to win 
With such a foe; 

But as I strove with evil, strength was given, 

And still my steady feet were turned toward heaven, 
Though faint and slow. 


And thus I struggled on from dey to day, 
Until I felt the hostile hosts give way; 
The pressure yield ; 
And then I knew a victory was won, 
And I had conquered peace at last upon 
Life’s battle-field. 
Not that the strife was wholly ended yet, 
Nor triumph perfect. Death alone can set 
On mortal brow 
The victor’s radiant crown. Yet peace within 
Is won by conquest over self and sin, 
E’en here and now. 
ete 
Let parents make every possible effort to 
have their children go to sleep in a pleasant 
humor. Never scold or give lectures, or in 
any way wound a child’s feelings as it goes 
to bed. Let all banish business and every 
worldly care at bed-time, and let sleep come 
toa mind at peace with God and all the 
world. 





THE CAVE OF BELLAMAR, IN CUBA. 


Whatever advantage, as to extent, other 
caves may possess over Bellamar, surely 
none in the world can surpass its wondrous 
wealth of rare and exquisitely beautiful crys- 
tallizations. Nature seems to have exhaust- 
ed her fancy in producing these myriads of 
quaint forms and curious combinations. The 
stalactites are singularly capricious and beau- 
tiful. From the gigantic “ Mantle of Co- 
lumbus ” to the newly formed delicate tubes 
and cones, scarcely an inch in length, there 
exists every intermediate variety of size. 
Some are flat and transparent, and will vi- 
brate when struck, with a sound as clear and 
melodious as a silver bell, Others are tube- 
like, hollow, twisted or curved, sometimes 
branching like coral, at others hanging like 
hooks, or darting sharply upward. Accord- 
ing to the accidents of their position, they as- 
sume at times entirely different forms. Now 
they are frozen driblets along the yellow sur- 
face of the rock; again they have worked 
themselves into grotesque fringes, or are scal- 
loped into delicate frills; now they are like 





glittering serpents flashing wildly in the 
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torchlight ; then the rock is coated as if with 
a heavy frost; and again, the shapes take 
the form of crucibles, of cornucopiz, or of 
flowers tinged with delicate colors and re- 
sembling dahlias and roses. 

In the complex web which they form it is 
difficult at times to separate the stalactites 
from the stalagmites. The latter form, in 
some places, rich curtains of the whitest and 
most quaintly patterned lace; they hang 
like the rich drapery of silken robes; or 
like motionless cascades of glittering dia- 
monds, they extend, wave after wave, and 
fold after fold,.from the ceiling to the floor. 
Sometimes they assume the most grotesque 
forms and resemblances; here and there we 
see them about the floor like devotees kneel- 
ing before fantastic idols, in silent and eter- 
nal adoration ; again they seem like weary 
travelers stretched out to rest at noon on the 
cool grass by the wayside; or, perhaps again, 
like plumed and naked savages gathered in 
dread circles around the council fire to plot 
the war-path, or to plan the chase. 

And all this is accomplished simply by the 
combination of water with lime! A feeble 
stream of water permeates the limestone 
above, and filters through it, carrying along 
some minute particles of lime in solution. 
As this water dreps from the roof of the 
cave, or dribbles along the surface of its 
walls, it leaves behind it these calcareous 
particles, which, in the form of carbonate of 
lime, harden and are crystallized, forming a 
thousand capricious figures. If the drops 
fall from the roof, the form is generally that 
of a pendant tube or elongated cone, termi 
nating in a keen point, to which every addi- 
tional drop from above naturally runs. Each 
drop remains there suspended for a moment, 
contributing its infinitesimal quota of lime 
toward the lengthening of the stalactite 
downward ; it then falls to the ground, carry- 
ing with it the residue of the lime, which is 
there deposited and crystallizes, contributing 
to the growth of the stalagmite upward. Thus 
every drop tends to increase the two formations. 

If the driblet of water, however, flows 
along the surface of a rock, then it leaves 
the lime behind it to mark its devious path 
in the form of delicate tracery and fringes. 
If the quantity of water is large, then the 
cascades and curtains and snow-drifts are 
formed. The roof of the cave, its walls, and 
its floor, are thus all, at the same time, being 
ornamented through the agency above de- 
scribed. Considering the extreme slowness 
of the process, how many ages it must have 
required to agglomerate gigantic masses of 
crystallization like that called the “ Mantle 
of Columbus!” And yet this, necessarily, is 
not so old as the cave itself. 


Caves such as Ballamar are to be met 
with ona smaller scale in all the calcareous 
formations of the island, where natural 
bridges, tunnels, and subterranean rivers are 
likewise found. The origin of the Cave of 
Bellamar may be due to volcanic action; 
but it is more probably ow‘ng to the more 
gradual erosion of yielding strata by the 
action of water. The wonderful tunnel bored 
by the Cuzco river, in the eastern part of 
the island, might suggest the origin of a 
eave like this of Ballamar. The Cuzco is 
an insignificant and shallow stream, which, 
however, in the rainy season, becomes a 
powerful torrent. A lofty ridge barred the 
course of its ancient channel, and through 
the heart of this ridge it has carved a tun-' 
nel large enough to admit of the passage of 
huge trunks of palms and eriodendrons. Af- 
ter disappearing at the base of the hill, sev- 
eral feet below the crest, it does not appear 
again until it comes out at the other side of 
the ridge, a distance of nearly three miles. 
Any volcanic action tending to alter the level 
or bed of the stream might divert its waters 
into a different channel; the former one 
would be soon covered with a dense vegeta- 
tion, and all distinct traces of it be lost. 
The tunnel, or cavern, itself probably dis- 
turbed from its original horizontal position, 
would remain to puzzle future geologists.— 
Moj.-General Frederick Cavada, in Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Ir human affairs are controlled by Al- 
mighty Rectitude and Impartial Goodness, 
then to hope for happiness from wrong-doing 
is as insane as to seek health and prosperity 
by rebelling against the laws of nature, by 
sowing our seed on the ocean, or making 
poison our common food.— Channing. 


STRINGENT MEASURES AGAINST BOB. 


One of the wisest and best women of The 
Golden Age’s acquaintance has a family of 
sons and daughters, among whom one son, by 
the name of Bob, gives more than a due share 
of an urchin’s provocations to his two sisters, 
named Maggie and Hattie. Whereupon this 
motherly mother, taking the part of each 
against the other, with a view to reconcile 
both, one day wrote on a slip of paper, and 
pinned on the window curtain of the girls’ 
room, the following bit of good advice: 

“ Young ladies, be kind and patient with 
your little brother. Consider yourselves a 
kind of missionary to this little heathen, and 
with a religious earnestness labor for his sal- 
vation. Do not kick him out of your room, 
but kiss him and treat him with a sisterly 
love and tenderness. He was once a sweet 
little baby like the one in the picture, and I 
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wish to say to you “that he sleeps!” Now 
you perceive he is awake, and does the best 

e can to keep the rest of us awake also. You 
must regard Bob as a means of grace.” 

The effect of the above manifesto was 
equally happy on the girls and the boy. 
“ Robert le Diable” became “* Bob the means 
of grace.” Not that the young rebel surren- 
dered immediately. He fought it out on the 
same old line for awhile, hoping to get put 
out of the room, or his ears nipped, or a pin 
stuck in his leg, or some other reasonable ex- 
cuse for barricading the chamber door with 
twelve chairs, or for wheedling the pet goat 
up into the girls’ closet, or for cutting the 
bed cords and letting down the mattrass, or 
‘ for executing several other ingenious tricks of 
his fertile mind; but he was so respectfully 
treated by the humane enemy that he had 
not the heart to make war against the spirit 
of peace. The rebellion within him gradually 
surrendered, and the latest bulletin from the 
orderly household is that universal amnesty 
prevails. 

This policy suggested by Bob’s mother, and 
carried out by Bob’s sisters, of making Bob a 
means of grace to the rest of the house, has 
had its chief gracious effect on Bob himself. 
We commend the case to the home circle of 
The Golden Age as a specimen of the true 
statesmanship of family government.— The 
Golden Age., 


A HINT TO GRUMBLERS. 


“ What a noisy world this is!” croaked an 
old frog, as he squatted on the margin of a 
pool. “Do you hear those geese, how they 
scream and hiss? What do they do it for?” 

“Oh, just to amuse themselves,” answered 
a little field mouse. 

“ Presently we shall have the owls hoot- 
ing; what is that for?” 

“It’s the music they like the best,” said the 
mouse. 

“And those grasshoppers, they can’t go 
home without grinding and chirping ; why do 
they do that ?” 

“Oh, they’re happy because they can’t help 
it,” said the mouse. 

“ You find excuses for all; I believe you 
don’t understand music, so you like the hid- 
eous noises.” 

“ Well, friend, to be honest with you,” said 
the mouse, “I don’t greatly admire any of 
them; but they are all sweet in my ears, 
compared with the constant croaking of a 
frog.” 


ITEMS. 

News has been received in England of the dis- 
covery, by the colonial government geologists, 
Messrs. Sawkins and Brown, of magnificent water- 
falls far exceeding those of Niagara, which exist in 





Demerara, British Guiana. They are on the upper 
part of Potaro River, three days’ journey from the 
colonial penal settlement, and within one hundred 
miles of the capital of the colony. Although so 
near, comparatively, to European settlements, they 
have hitherto remained unknown to civilized men, 
and are but rarely visited by the Indians, who have 
not appreciated their marvellous character. The 
fall consists of two leaps, one being a perpendicu- 
lar fall of seven hundred and seventy feet, and the 
second over fifty feet. The volume of water meas- 
ured in the dry season is twenty-eight feet in 
depth, and nearly one hundred yards broad. The 
government of the colony have undertaken to open 
up the neighborhood and give f:cilities to visitors. 
The Niagara Falls are one hundred and sixty feet 
high. ; 

Tue Svez Canat.—The actual receipts of the 
Suez Canal, during 1870, according to the official 
report of the directors, amounted to $1,277,441, or 
only to about one fourth of De Lessep’s estimates, 
and this sum, it is stated, includes considerable 
sums arising from the sales of material, vessels and 
machinery used in constructing the canal. The in- 
come, itis believed, would have been much larger 
had the British Lloyds agreed to insure sailing 
vessels navigating the Red Sea. A new Russian 
steamship company has been organized to trade 
between Hankow, one of the Chinese treaty ports, 
and Odessa via the Suez Canal. Two iron screw 
steamers have already been constructed and to- 
gether can carry about four million pounds of tea. 
There are, it is stated, cbout seventy Russian firms 
engaged in the tea trade, and the consumption of 
tea in Russis, in Europe, it is estimated, amounts 
to fifty million pounds a year. 

THE aquarium of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
seems to give the English public great satisfaction. 
There are sixty tanks of varying dimensions—from 
75 to 4.000 gallons capacity—to suit the various 
habits of the animals. Beneath all is a reservoir, 
holding 150,000 gallons of sea water. This water 
is pumped np continuously, at the rate of from 
5,000 to 10,000 gallons an hour, flowing through 
the various tanks and then returning to the reser- 
voir. Thus the supply may be kept undiminished 
for years, care being taken to replace loss by evap- 
oration by adding distilled water. 

Tue N. Y. Evening Post says: There has lately 

been introduced in the city a new building material 
in the Frear artificial stone, which is likely to come 
into general use not only for dwellings and stores, 
but for fences, sidewalks, culverts and dockage. 
The stone is a Western invention, and is brought 
here from Chicago, where more than three hundred 
of the finest buildings in the city have been con- 
structed wholly or in part of it. The materials 
used in its composition are sand, gravel, acd Port- 
land cement, fastened together firmly with chemi- 
cals, which form a solid, insoluble stone, and is 
pressed in moulds of any desired pattern or form, 
such as bricks of varicus sizes, ashlers, key -stones, 
corner blocks, water tables, door and window caps, 
sills and cornices. In fact, it is claimed the most 
beautiful architectural designs may be executed in 
it with a finish and perfection which the most skil- 
ful workmen with the chisel would find it impossi- 
bie to attain. 
_ The great strength and solidity of the stone, its 
imperviousness to atmospheric influences, the fact 
that it can be adapted to all purposes to which 
natural stove is now applied, together with its 
cheapness, will doubtless bring it into general use 
as a staple building material in this city. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PAILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 27, 1871. 





No. 13. 
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SUMMER BOARDINC. 


The undersigned will open their private dwelling 
on the 4th of Seventh month next, for the accom- 
modation of a few boarders. The residence (known 
aus the Eden Home) is pleasantly situated in the 
village of Unionville, Centre Co., eight miles from 
Bellefonte, on the line of the Bald Eagle Valley 
Railroad. The mountain scenery and surroundings 
lend many charms to the lover of nature. There is 
also a Friends’ meeting-house in the village. On 
the whole, we deem it a pleasant resort for city 
Friends. 

Any desiring to come will please make application 
very early to JESSE or EDITH W. CLEAVER, 

520 2t. Fleming, Centre Co., Pa. 


- CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


or Cincinnatl, 0- 






7 
p_\ North or New Yorks > 


311.610 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second St., 
Has just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 
MADONNAS, 
of the finest quality of these desirable goods, so 
long out of the market. 325 TFN 





REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased KR, B. Beit’s interes 

in the business, will again “= whole attention to the same, 
hoping from long experience give entire satisfaction to al) 
who may favor them with their orders. 


4—4 China Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
JUST RECEIVED. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 S. Second St. 


93 sn iw sw 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. NEW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31e. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes, 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hernani Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and made. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Our stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
7ra & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


P. S.— We have just received (very unexpected- 
ly) our new Thibet Shawls and Squares, from $5.00 


to $11.00. 
WANTED, 


A boy in a grocery store; to board with family. 
Inquire of Rich. French, 20th and Mt. Vernon Sts. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
455 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
513.527. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farvished at the advertised rates. 1015 


JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. 7th St., Philada 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. y 


SPECIAL AN NOUNCEMENT. | 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Desires to call the particular attention of Friends to 
his stock of 


DRESS GOODS, 


of neat and medium styles, which is not to be sur- 
passed for variety by any store in this city. 
Fine Maconnas, dark shades, 873c., $1. 00, $1. 37}. 
Brown, mode & drab India Silks, reduced to $1.75. 
Plaid and Striped Viennas, choice styles. 
Pretty styles Mixed Mohairs, at reduced prices. 
Lawns, from 12}c. upwards. 
Florentine Suitings, new and pretty, only 31 cts. 
Black and Mode color Hernanis and Grenadinee. 
Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Thibet Shawls, new importation, bound in best 

manner and at lowest prices. 
New importation white silk Cashmere Shawls. 
White woven Tuck Skirts, $1, reduced from $2. 
Mode colored Knit Mitts. 

Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Cataloge. 225. ly 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 


$15 to $30. 
701 ARCH STREET, 
513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


ae 


qp BILLBO 
(Cres. 


\ | MATTRESS, FEATHER, \ 
: BEDDING WAREROOME, 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 








eluding the celebrated | Feather Beds, 
WOVEN WIRE | Bolsters and Pillows 
MATTRESS 


Th test invention of | | Counterpanes, 
e greatest in 
the age, for which we are | | Comfortables, 








Sole Agents for | Blankets, 
PHILADELPHIA. | Quilts. 4, 8—3m 
ET. SETS 
Cutlery, CRS oy peciers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 


low and Woode 


ef House Furnishi 
BRO. 
ah Ne EDMAN & St., a 





Ware, as at a Fore variety 
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DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


RaAWOH OF FFG 


N. Wee a Chestnut Fie, 


GEO. . HitA , cial 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATE 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- ¢ 

cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 


the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, and MERCY, oro RgONOMY- 
Eow. Barvenvnsr, Jr., 


0. 

Jouw P. McLzar, 
Wu Boss, Wuuiax G. Gissons, 
Tuomas D. Wess, Gzorce W. Sronz, 
Wriam Caysy, Joun V. Rice, 
Gaones W. Buss, Wuuux H. Swirr, 
Wutiux 8. Hues, Samvgt Bancrorr, Jz. 

JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 

M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 

BENJ. NIELD3, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 

The Company desires to secure the services of 

active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, | 


No. 140 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, & 


W YORK. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ ‘ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, | 
No. 140 Third Avenue, 


311.7 B-tween 14th and 1éth 8ts., New York. 
THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Quen on shah, and made to order, a large assort. 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 318.610. 


‘PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. — 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


197 xwn sw 510 Arch St., PhiJadelphia, Ps. 





| INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 


To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
BY DAVID NEWPORT. 


PW? sale by JOHN COMLY, 


6m. 144 N. 7th St. 


 CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window eS Oil a a, &o, 


m29pk23 BENJAMIN Worth Hessen t,, Nb nied: 








